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THE MEETING AT NEWPORT. 

THe proceedings of the meeting of United Associations at New- 
port, on the 2d inst., give excellent ground for encouragement to civil 
service reformers. The progress of the cause, as set forth by Mr. 
Curtis in his admirable address, leaves no room to doubt that the 
practical measures recommended by the meeting are the proper and 
natural outcome of the present situation. Public opinion in favor of 
civil service reform has manifestly grown to such proportions that it 
can now, by suitable means, be brought to bear effectually upon that 
agency through which only we may hope to secure reform; namely, 
the Congress of the United States. 

The means recommended by the Newport meeting are that 
“candidates for Congress shall be interrogated as to their views and 
conceptions of duty with regard to practical legislation concerning 
civil service reform,” and that the friends of the cause vote only for 
such candidates as give satisfactory guarantee of their sincerity in 
the support of definite measures of reform. And it was resolved by 
the meeting “that, where the candidates of neither party give such 
guarantee, the friends of civil service reform, as they may deem it 
practicable, will present a candidate whose earnestness in that behalf 
can be depended upon.” In close districts, civil service reformers can 
make themselves felt, and doubtless they will do so. It is of the 
greatest importance that a number of active civil service reformers, 
committed to the support of the Pendleton bill, be elected to the 
next Congress. It is not unlikely that they might, if elected, have 
sufficient influence at least to secure the election of a speaker who 
would appoint a fair committee to consider the subject. The meeting 
also recommended that, in case of any known violations of the law 
prohibiting the payment of political assessments, the offender be 
prosecuted by the Civil Service Reform Association in whose constit- 
uency the case occurs. And the counsel of the League were author- 
ized to take such steps as they think proper for testing the legality of 


the Hubbell circular, Mr. Wheeler (of the counsel of the League) | 


having presented to the meeting some considerations in regard to the 
recent decision of Attorney-General Brewster which gave ground for 
the opinion that his decision is not a sound one, and may be re- 
versed. 
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TERMS 3 . 


ADDRESS OF MR. CUR 


TIS BEFORE THE NATIONAL 
LEAGUE. 
At the meeting of the National League in Newport, R.I., on the 


2d inst., George William Curtis, after the organization had been per- 
fected, delivered the following address: — 





In welcoming you to the first annual meeting of the National Civil 
Service Reform League, I congratulate you upon the bright prospects 
of the cause. We may well call the last year the year of national 
awakening upon the subject. After a desultory debate, constantly in- 
creasing in interest and importance, and extending through fifteen years, 
or since the first report of Mr. Jenckes in 1867, the assassination of 
President Garfield, like a sudden flash of electric light, revealed the 
nature and the peril of the spoils system to the whole country. The 
popular verdict upon that tragical event was prompt and just. Except 
for a factional quarrel, produced wholly by the strife for patronage o1 
spoils, the President would not have been murdered. His death has 
fixed general public attention upon the character and tendency of abuses 
of administration inherent in the present system of appointment and 
removal in the subordinate civil service, abuses which have been rapidly 
developed since the war. This awakening of interest is half the victory. 
For, when once the shrewd and good-natured American mind clearly 
perceives a political evil, its correction has already begun. 

No prominent public man in the country saw the danger of the 
spoils system more plainly than the late President. No man felt more 
deeply the necessity of reform; and, in his inaugural address, he an- 
nounced his intention of asking Congress to fix the tenure of the minor 
offices and to prescribe the grounds of removal. His position, however, 
was one of extreme difficulty. He was a strong partisan; and he had 
been elected by a party in which, as in both the great parties, the evil 
tradition was very powerful. 





THE GENERAL OPINION 


of his party would not have supported a radical reform, as the experi- 
ence of his predecessor had shown; and his official action was closely 
restrained by the Constitution. The President felt, doubtless, that he 
held power in trust for a party, and for a general policy upon which 
it was agreed, and that he was bound in honor not to imperil that 
policy. He knew, indeed, that the convention which nominated him, 
like previous conventions of all parties, had adopted a declaration of 
reform. But he knew also the significance of such declarations. They 
are meant to be polite bows to the whims of notional brethren, which, 
it is hoped, will pacify them without committing the party. Robert 
Owen said that, when he waited upon Prince Metternich to unfold to 
him his scheme of a new civilization, the prince listened attentively, 
shook his head gravely, and remarked impressively, ‘‘ Mr. Owen, your 
interesting suggestions merit the most serious attention,’’ and then 
rang for the servant to show the philanthropist the door. 

But President Garfield shared the conviction to which the platform 
bowed. He knew that it was a deep and growing sentiment. He was no 
more afraid of the word ‘‘reformer’’ than of the word “ patriot,’’ and he 
knew also when the word reform is synonymous with the truest patriot- 
ism. Trusting his countrymen, he foresaw their approval and support 
of a vigorous reform of abuses. A strong partisan, he was yet a stronger 
man; and a strong man uses a party, and is not used by it. Americans 
love vigor and couragf. That is the sole secret of Andrew Jackson’s 
popularity. Garfield knew and had proved, both in military and political 
life, that a brave leader makes brave followers, and that the men who 
complacently call themselves practical statesmen are generally cowardly 
political hucksters. With all his amiability and love of peace, his sense 
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of duty was supreme; and he was at heart a hero. Doubtless, his tem- 
perament, his sense of party necessity, and the conditions of the chief 
executive office would have made his action inconsistent. But, doubtless, 
also, his strong hand would have brought the ship to the true course, 
even had he been unable to bring her into port: — 
“ Death takes us by surprise, 
And stays our hurrying feet: 


The great design unfinished lies,— 
Our lives are incomplete.” 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR, 


who succeeded Garfield, brought to the duties of the office the same 
amiable temper and a sincere patriotism. But he was politically identi- 
fied with the spoils system, and he undoubtedly honestly regarded it 
as the basis of effective party organization. Yet that he was deeply 
impressed by the demand for reform, and that he was aware of its 
increasing significance, is shown by his first message to Congress, in 
which he discusses the subject more elaborately than any of his pred- 
ecessors. His arguments against the competitive system of minor 
appointment prove that, in his judgment, it had become a serious public 
question. He pledged his earnest support to it, should Congress estab- 
lish it; and, in any event, he urgently recommended an appropriation 
of $25,000 to enforce Sect. 1753 of the Revised Statutes, the section 
under which the present civil service commission was established, of 
which Mr. Eaton is chairman. And he further pledged himself to 
observe the provisions of the law, both in letter and spirit. The com- 
petitive system, which had been recommended in pursuance of that 
law, had been successfully applied, under the administration of Presi- 
dent Hayes, to appointments in the interior department and in the two 
chief offices of their kind in the country, the custom-house and post- 
office in New York; and the system established in these two offices has 
not yet been disturbed under the present administration. But it has not 
been extended elsewhere, nor has the general course of the administra- 
tion shown that it approves the reformed system. 

On the 7th of July, Mr. Butterworth, of Ohio, made a statement in 
the House of Representatives in regard to executive appointments and 
removals, which is understood to be official. From this statement, it 
appears that, during the nine months of his official term, the President 
has made eight hundred and seventy-four appointments and forty-nine 
removals. Assuming the removals to have been made for legitimate 
cause, such as dishonesty, incompetency, negligence, or similar reasons, 
there have been eight hundred and twenty-five appointments to vacan- 
cies arising from expiration of the term. It is obviously a cardinal 
principle of efficient service that the mere expiration of a term shall no; 
be equivalent to dismissal. Under a system of appointment by favor, 
such an understanding would result in concentrating the energy and 
time of an incumbent not upon the duties of his place, but upon secur- 
ing reappointment. The mere expiration of term cannot affect the 
incumbent's qualifications; and not to reappoint an honest and a compe- 
tent officer to a position which is in no sense whatever a political posi- 
tion is, virtually, to remove him. Mr. Butterworth’s figures show thats 
of eight hundred and twenty-five officers whose terms, generally of four 
years, have expired, the President has reappointed four hundred and 
twenty-eight, and has not reappointed three hundred and ninety-seven. 
The conclusion from this 


AUTHORITATIVE STATEMENT 


is inevitable. Nearly half of the late incumbents have not been reap- 
pointed. Either, therefore, half of the number were unfit for their 
places, or three hundred and ninety-seven out of eight hundred and 
twenty-five officers, being fit for their places, have been practically 
removed. If the former supposition be correct, that nearly half of the 
officers appointed under the present system are found at the end of a 
few years to be unfit for their places, it is a conclusive condemnation of 
that system of appointment as utterly inadequate and disgraceful. Or 
if the latter supposition be correct, and three hundred and ninety-seven 
out of eight hundred and twenty-five public officers have been removed, 
not because they are unfit, obviously some other reason than the welfare 
of the service has caused the removals. In either case, by the authori- 
tative showing of Mr. Butterworth, the present system stands con- 
demned either as admitting nearly fifty per cent. of unfit officers into 
the service, or as displacing for political or personal or private reasons 
the same proportion of honest and efficient public servants. 

All of these officers, you will observe, are of a grade to whose ap- 
pointment the consent of the Senate is necessary. Every one of them 





has more or less dependants; and, if there be an average number of 
ten dependants upon each officer, the three hundred and ninety-seven 
who have been removed become at. once nearly four thousand persons. 
Now, changes in important offices cannot be made, even from one honest 
incumbent to another, without serious loss to the public, arising from 
the inexperience of the new officer. Rotation in such offices for the 
sake of rotation is, generally, ravage of the public treasury. An official 
report on the internal revenue department, some years since, showed 
that one instance of the political substitution of an inexperienced for 
an experienced officer cost the country in a single district the sum of 
$300,000 in the falling off of the revenue. The President said in his 
letter of acceptance of the nomination of the Vice-Presidency, and re- 
peated in his message to Congress, that the tenure of office should be 
stable, and that, in the main, the public business should be conducted 
upon the general principles that regulate private business. Assuming 
his fidelity to the principle he has assumed, he has found it necessary 
to dismiss nearly fifty per cent. of the officers whose terms had expired. 
The public loss necessarily resulting from such a vast proportion of 
dismissals is evident. No great private business would tolerate such 
changes. The President’s action upon the principles that he has laid 
down proves, incontestablv, the absolute necessity of radical reform. 

During the year, at the opening of the session of Congress, the late 
postmaster-general—and a more efficient and experienced officer has 
never presided over that department — bore testimony to this necessity. 
The postmaster-general is the head of the great patronage department 
of the government. The late incumbent had had long experience 
in high position in the postal service. He had tested the reformed 
system; and he declared, without qualification, the urgent desirability 
of its adoption. On the 6th of December, Mr. Pendleton introduced 
again into the Senate the bill which bears his name; and, on the 24th 
of January, Mr. Dawes brought in another bill looking to the same 
general result of substituting merit for favor in minor appointments. 
Mr. Pendleton introduced also a bill prohibiting political assessments. 
All the bills were referred to a committee of which Mr. Hawley is 
chairman. Under his energetic direction, the committee collected a 
vast store of valuable information, among which I may mention as of 
especial importance the testimony of Postmaster Pearson and of Naval 
Officer Burt, describing in the clearest and the most satisfactory manner 
all the details and results of the reformed methods pursued in the New 
York custom-house and post-office. This testimony is an ample and 
conclusive refutation from official experience of the merely theoretical, 
sentimental, and ignorant assertions made in Congress respecting the 
nature and operation of the reformed system. On the 15th of May, 
the committee reported the Pendleton bill, somewhat amended, to the 
Senate. The report was a concise statement of the salient evils of the 
spoils system and a sketch of the movement for reform, and the ap- 
pendix contained all the testimony taken by the committee. Senator 
Dawes for the minority dissented from the report in favor of his own 
bill. As yet there has been no general debate and no action upon the 
subject in the Senate. But the interest of the committee and the 
speeches of Senators Pendleton and Dawes agreeing in their general 
view of the evil and of the objects to be sought by reform, and differing 
only upon details of method, show, I hope; that the friends of reform 
will not be divided in the moment of action. 

In the 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


the treatment of the subject shows how ludicrously unconscious mem- 
bers of Congress may be of the tendency and force of public opinion. 
At the beginning of the session, a select committee on reform in the 
civil service was appointed. After deliberating for several months, 
this committee reported a bill to enlarge the powers and duties of the 
department of agriculture. But to reform in the civil service, although 
carefully drawn bills were referred to it, the select committee furnished 
only the contemptuous sneers of some of its own members. Early in 
the session, Mr. Willis of Kentucky introduced a bill prohibiting polit- 
ical assessments, which, in the last days of the session, he advocated 
in a singularly lively and effective speech. The question, indeed, was 
not considered until the final debate upon the sundry civil appropri- 
ation bill. The President’s party controls the House. The President 
has asked ‘“‘urgently’’ for an appropriation of $25,000 for the civil 
service commission. The appropriation bill was at last reported. The 
sum of $1,000 was allowed for ‘‘lycopodium’’; $75,000 for the obser- 
vation of the transit of Venus; $115,000 for ‘‘the introduction of 
gourami and other useful fish foods”’; $180,000 for the magnetic map 
of Western North America. The various grants of the bill amounted 
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to $23,680,865, but that sum did not include a single dollar of the 
$25,000 which the President had ‘‘ urgently’ recommended to his party 
friends for the purpose of promoting administrative reform. During 
the general debate in committee of the whole, various amendments 
looking to that end were offered by the opposition, and they were lost. 
At length, an amendment appropriating the specific sum asked by the 
President was moved by one of his party friends. It was contempt- 
uously opposed by others, whose sneers served only to reveal their 
amusing and complete ignorance of the subject upon which they were 
legislating; and the President’s party refused his request. The amend- 
ment was renewed by a political opponent of the President, and for a 
sum of $15,000. The President’s party laughed and jeered. But, after 
ridiculing, as well as they could, a subject which is felt by the most 
intelligent and patriotic citizens to be of the highest importance, the 
President’s party contemptuously permitted a grant of three-fifths of 
the pittance for which he had ‘urgently ’’ asked. This is the sole 
action of the House of Representatives upon this subject. This is the 
record upon which the leaders of the dominant party. think it wise to 
go to the country, which is thoroughly alive to the necessity of reform. 
I trust that this National League will recommend to all the Civil Service 
Reform Associations in the country to ascertain the position of every 
candidate for Congress, in their several States, upon this question; to 
announce that position to the voters plainly, and to urge every citizen 
who desires reform to support, without regard to his party sympathy, 
only those candidates whom he believes to be honestly resolved to 
secure it. 

In singular contrast with the amazing apathy and ribaldry of Con- 
gress, the petitions that were presented from every part of the country, 
the organization of reform associations, and the wide discussion in the 
press, showed the general and increasing interest of the public mind in 
the question. On the 27th of December, 1881, the New York associa- 
tion called the attention of the Secretary of the Treasury to the viola- 
tion by 


GEN. N. M. CURTIS, 


an employé of the government and treasurer of the New York Repub- 
lican Committee, of the law which prohibits certain employés of the 
government from asking, giving to, or receiving from certain other 
employés money for political purposes. The Secretary replied that Gen. 
Curtis’s employment would cease with the month of February, and 
that, without deciding the question of misdemeanor, he had referred the 
papers to the district attorney. Upon evidence furnished by the asso- 
ciation, an indictment was drawn; but, owing to the inability of the 
district attorney to ascertain the name of Gen. Curtis, it was quashed. 
The association pressed for a new indictment; and, after an effort of 
Gen. Curtis’s counsel to evade the issue by trivial and technical excuses, 
Gen. Curtis was convicted in the United States Circuit Court on the 
25th of May. His counsel appealed in arrest of judgment, upon the 
ground of the unconstitutionality of the law. But, on the 20th of July, 
the full bench of the Circuit Court of the United States, by a unanimous 
opinion, lucidly and conclusively affirmed the constitutionality of the 
law; and the question will now be carried to the Supreme Court. 

This trial and the consequent general discussion by the press exposed 
the gross wrong and peril of party political assessments upon persons 
employed by the government, and disclosed the agreeable fact that 
public sentiment was singularly sound upon the subject. The Philadel- 
phia association had respectfully called the attention of the President to 
the abuse, and requested his interference, but without result. The 
indignant attention of the whole country, however, was immediately 
called to it. During the spring, a number of members of Congress 
belonging to the same political party, and without authority from that 
party, calling themselves a congressional committee, issued circulars to 
postmasters and other employés of the government of every class, 
assessing a tax.of two per cent., or other specified sums, upon the 
amount of their salary and wages. The persons assessed included day 
laborers in navy yards, workmen upon the government works, messen- 
ger boys, women clerks, hostlers, matrons, Indian assistants, nurses, 
laundresses, washerwomen, and scrubbing women in Indian training 
schools and public offices. This committee cast a drag-net over the 
whole civil service. It combed it with an iron conib. Webster, speak- 
ing fifty years ago of an inquisition for spoils, did not dream of a search 
so remorseless and rapacious. The mean terror of the spoils system 
never touched so low a depth of degradation, and at no abuse of the 
power of patronage was the country ever more justly indignant. 

On the 17th of June, the ‘ 








NEW YORK ASSOCIATION 


issued a circular to the same employés, reminding them that they were 
liable to fine and dismissal, should they comply. Mr. J, A. Hubbell 
of Michigan, the chairman and treasurer of the committee, thereupon 
wrote a letter to the New York association, declaring that its counsel 
had misstated the law, either misunderstanding or perverting it, and 
professing his willingness to take any form of action in any tribunal 
to test the soundness of his circular. The association immediately 
proposed to make a test case to be designated by Mr. Hubbell himself. 
After some delay, Mr. Hubbell replied that such a course would be dis- 
honorable for him; that, as a member of Congress, he was not amen- 
able to the law,— which the association had not asserted; that he asked 
only for voluntary contributions; that no employé had ever been dis- 
missed for declining to give; and that to cripple the action of his 
committee — that is, to warn the assessed employés that, under the 
law, they took the risk of dismissal if they paid — was to become the 
most efficient ally of Southern bull-dozers. 

Suddenly thrown upon their defence by public indignation, the lead- 
ing members of the committee have echoed their chairman’s assertion 
that the circular asked only for voluntary contributions. But it is 
because such payments are justly held not to be voluntary that they are 
prohibited by law. “It is generally true,” says Webster, “‘ that he who 
controls another man’s means of living controls his will.’’ Macaulay 
furnishes a quaint illustration of Webster's remark. When James II. 
issued an order, a customs officer remarked that he had fourteen reasons 
for obeying his Majesty’s command,—a wife and thirteen young chil- 
dren. I have known men in our own civil service who received orders 
to vote against their wishes, and who said to me frankly, ‘‘ To disobey 
would be to take the bread from the mouths of our families.’”’ ° The 
law which forbids payment of political assessments by an employé of 
the government to an officer of the government merely expresses the 
universal conviction that, when persons who can dismiss a subordinate 
without assigning any reason whatever ask him to pay a specified per- 
centage of his wages to promote a cause in which they tell him that he 
is as much interested as they are, and when they dun him sharply and 
insolently for payment, he is virtually threatened; and his compliance is 
no more voluntary than that of the traveller upon the highway who 
gave up his purse to Dick Turpin. Those who ask free gifts do not 
demand a purse at the point of a pistol. Those who solicit voluntary 
contributions do not specify the amount nor require them as a due, nor 
threaten to report non-payment as a delinquency. 

The demand is addressed to office-holders and not to other citizens 
for the very reason that it is known that the office-holders will not feel at 
liberty, like other citizens, to refuse. Indeed, the argument is often 
urged that they owe their places to the party, and that they ought to 
pay willingly to 

HELP THE PARTY. 

But this is not asking a voluntary contribution: this is simply selling 
an office. There are plenty of rich men in Mr. Hubbell’s party. But 
no circular was ever sent to them demanding a payment of two per 
cent. upon their incomes. There are gallant officers of the army and 
navy, but no politician dares to assess them two per cent. upon their 
pay to be spent without account by an irresponsible committee. The 
character and tone of all these circulars; the fact that they are issued 
by political committees, and are addressed only to employés appointed 
and removable by political influence; the specification of a percentage, 
and of a certain sum; the description of the payment as a due; the 
peremptory reiteration of the demand; the threat of reporting delin- 
quents to a superior official authority ; the methods of collection; the 
universal understanding of the recipients of the circular that there is 
serious risk in refusing to pay,—all of which facts are proved beyond 
question,— show indisputably that what is called a request for a volun- 
tary contribution is an assessment levied under a virtual threat of dis- 
missal. This is so notorious that every man who is familiar with prac- 
tical politics laughs at the assertion that the money so obtained is a 
free gift. 

Mr. Hubbell and the members of his committee declare that nobody 
has ever been dismissed from the public service for refusing to pay the 
party assessment. But, in saying this, they assert what they cannot 
possibly know, because it is not necessary to assign reasons for the 
removal of the subordinates to whom the circular is addressed. They 


are dismissed without reasons alleged; and, if it were necessary to state 
a cause, 
PRETENDED REASONS 


would not be wanting. A distinguished Senator, a member of Mr. Hub- 
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bell’s committee, said in the Senate that, of one hundred thousand 
persons to whom the circular of 1880 was sent, only about eleven thou- 
sand five hundred responded affirmatively; and he challenged the pro- 
duction of the name of a single person who had been dismissed for 
declining to pay. But, in the nature of the case, such a name cannot 
be produced, because such a reason is never given. Every one of the 
one hundred thousand probably received a similar summons from State 
and district and local committees. Does the Senator know how many 
responded ? Can he possibly know that the ninety thousand who did not 
respond to Mr. Hubbell were equally obdurate to the other demands? 
Does he know that the eleven thousand five hundred who did respond 
to Mr. Hubbell did not also give to the other extortioners ? Does he 
not know that mem receiving $1,000 a year have been required in some 
years to pay assessments of six per cent. of their salaries? Neither the 
Senator nor any one else except the superior officer can know how 
many removals have been made in consequence of refusal to pay. He 
is aware not only that subordinates are dismissed without alleging 
reasons, but also that certain reasons are never alleged. What, for 
example, could be more contemptible than to dismiss an honest and 
efficient clerk from the public service, because an influential politician 
wishes his place for a parasite of his own? Yet I have known, and 
perhaps the Senator has known, such removals to be made. But I never 
knew such a reason to be assigned for a removal. 


To protest against 


POLITICAL ASSESSMENTS 


of this kind is not to deny that great public objects can be attained 
only by the good understanding and thorough organization of those 
who desire them. Every man, whether in the public service or not, 
is at-perfect liberty to give what he chooses for the just expenses 
of an election. But, for obvious reasons, which I have stated, certain 
officers of the government are forbidden to give to each other. The 
Attorney-General has given an opinion that among these officers mem- 
bers of Congress are not included. Upon this point, however, a judicial 
opinion will doubtless be asked. But, while really voluntary contribu- 
tions are not forbidden, the collection of an enormous election fund 
is not only unnecessary, it is dangerous and suspicious. The honest 
and legitimate election expenses of any district in the country are not 
large; and the dishonest use of money at elections, the tendency to 
select rich men as candidates for office, have become so general and 
threatening that it is the duty of all good citizens resolutely to oppose 
it. The corruption of elections by money must cease, or the govern- 
ment will become an oligarchy of rich men. Free elections are the 
corner-stone of the Republic. But they cease to be free not only when 
the voter is bought, but when the necessary cost of elections is not a 
perfectly free gift. The people of the United States will pay willingly 
all the necessary expenses of a party which represents a policy that 
they approve. But whenever a party must be sustained by forced loans, 
by assessments, by extortion and virtual robbery, it is a party which 
has lost the confidence of the country. It represents the popular will 
no longer. It maintains its ascendency by illicit means, and it has 
become a public peril which all: patriotic citizens should combine to 
remove. 

But, of the crime against the country for which we arraign the spoils 
system, the iniquity of political assessments is only a single evil result. 
These assessments breed the dangerous suspicion in the public mind 
that the party in power carries the election, not by the unbought assist- 
ance of its friends, but by a corruption fund drawn from the public 
treasury in the form of robbery of wages of the office-holders. The 
determination of the presidential election is confessedly the weakest 
part of our political system. But to persist in throwing doubt upon the 
honesty of the vote is to persist in invoking anarchy. To terrorize 
government employés in order to raise money to suppress political terror 
elsewhere is, to apply language which has been applied to us, to bull- 
doze one class of citizens to prevent the bulldozing of another. The 
accumulation of a vast official corruption fund for the elections is a 
danger possible only under a system of appointments and removals in 
the civil service by personal intrigue, influence, and favor. To destroy 
this growing peril, to remove this fatal distrust of a party in power, to 
restore parties to their normal and proper function, to emancipate the 
civil service from the degradation inseparable from a tenure of personal 
favor, to restore equal rights to every citizen, whether in office or out 
of office, and to promote in the highest degree the economy and effi- 
ciency of administration, this is the purpose of the National Civil Ser- 
vice Reform League and of the local associations which compose it. 

This glance at a triumphant year would be incomplete, if I 








omitted to mention the reform movement in Pennsylvania. The 
facts are familiar. Resolved to overthrow an ignominious despotism, 
which has long subjugated one of the great political parties in that 
State, a large portion of the party has made independent nomina- 
tions. Their protest is against 


” 


“ BOSSES ” AND “ MACHINES.” 


But knowing that these are only the result of the evil system which 
bases party organization not upon a common conviction and purpose, 
but upon patronage and spoils, they denounce that system as fatal 
to popular government and demand the reform which it is the object 
of this League to secure. Rejecting specious offers of compromise 
which would have been surrender, they have appealed to the manly 
self-respect of American citizenship, and await the issue. The 
serious significance of this movement is that it involves a party 
defeat by members of the party. That is to say, in one of the great 
States, whose vote may well decide a national election, party defeat 
is preferred by half the dominant party, or by the balance of power 
in that party, to the yoke of the spoils despotism which has recently 
overpowered it. This fact is of the highest political importance. 
When an issue of general interest divides the party in one State, the 
result cannot be confined to that State. It is a fire that will spread 
over the country. The recent significance of parties is disappearing. 
They now cohere largely by the mere force of tradition. But here 
is a fresh and vital question commanding the conviction and enthu- 
siasm of young men, the hearty approval of older men, and the 
earnest support of the most intelligent press throughout the country. 
Like the giant of classic fable, it shakes the mountain. If the ques- 
tion is strong enough to rive asunder the dominant party in one 
State, it is strong enough to threaten parties in every State. The 
movement in Pennsylvania is a sign of the general consciousness 
that new issues are arising. It shows that the intelligence of the 
country already craves a more inspiring political music than the 
cackling of old party hens over stale eggs. Guides blind to the sun- 
rise are not guides for alert and early travellers. 

Political parties, indeed, cannot be improvised; but it is easy to 
see tendencies and to forecast results. What Sir James Mackintosh 
said of constitutions is true of parties: they grow, they are not made. 
The Abbé Sieyés proposed a new constitution every few days in the 
French revolutionary convention, but they were all worthless. 


TIME IS THE GREAT ALLY, 


and patience the cardinal virtue, of political progress. But, if parties 
cannot be improvised, it is possible both to see them growing and 
crumbling. I saw a party which elected a President in 1848 dissolve 
and disappear before 1858. Indeed, this is a moment and a situa- 
tion in which our political history is very suggestive. Thirty years 
ago, the Conscience Whigs and the Free-Soil Democrats each hoped 
that their party would take the true American, patriotic, humane, 
and progressive position upon the question which had thrust aside 
banks and sub-treasuries and tariffs, and had become in the pop* 
ular heart the paramount question of the time. Each hoped that 
their party would become the anti-slavery party. In New York, 
Mr. Bryant and his Democratic friends had protested against the 
annexation of Texas. In Massachusetts, Mr. Sumner had adjured 
Mr. Webster, the Whig Jupiter, to add to his great title, defender 
of the Constitution, the greater title, defender of humanity. Protest 
and adjuration were in vain. The country had fallen wounded by 
the way, and the Pharisee and the Levite had passed by on the 
other side. But humanity and liberty, which the party leaders 
spurned, were still precious to the people. After vain hopes and 
endeavors and delays, Mr. Bryant and Mr. Sumner clasped hands, 
and Conscience Whigs and Free-Soil Democrats blended in a new 
and triumphant party. These are the treasures of experience and 
instruction that arg stored in “history’s golden urn.” When once 
an object commends itself to the judgment and conscience of the 
American people, parties may oppose as a bull may run at a loco- 
motive. So much the worse for the bull. There is no profounder 
conviction in the public mind to-day than that of the demoralization 
and danger inherent in the spoils system. The movement in Penn- 
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sylvania indicates that, if partion do not sen themselves to 
conviction, this conviction will reconstruct parties. 

I end as I began. Never, since the first distinct movement of 
reform, was its progress so rapid as during the past year or its 
prospects so fair as at this moment. We are happily and fitly 
assembled in 


this | 


RHODE ISLAND, 


the State which was partly represented in Congress by Thomas Allen 
Jenckes, the pioneer of the reform. In the very darkness before the 
dawn, his voice was heard as confident and cheerful as our voices 
now when the sun is rising. Mr. Jenckes powerfully and vigorously 
and alone opened the debate in Congress fifteen years ago. He 
drew the amendment to the appropriation bill of 1871, which became 
law by the efficient aid of Mr. Dawes of Massachusetts and Mr. 
Armstrong of Pennsylvania, under which the civil service commission 
was appointed. Mr. Jenckes placed at its disposition all his corre- 
spondence with the English commission; and by his experience, 
thorough knowledge, fertility of resource and suggestion, and great 
legal ability, he continued to serve with as much efficiency as modesty 
the cause to which he was devoted. It is an especial pride and 
pleasure for me, also a son of Rhode Island, to recall to your remem- 
brance that unselfish patriotism, and to imagine the pleasure with 
which Mr. Jenckes would have welcomed us here amid the hopes and 
promises of to-day. So slight was the interest in the subject when 
he introduced it, and so limited was the general knowledge of it, 
that it was thought hardly worth while to denounce him. But the 
angry insolence of the spoils system that we behold, like the fierce 
roar of a monster driven to his den, shows its consciousness that 
the battle has begun in earnest. It has begun,— the battle between 
the most dangerous abuses of administration and the patriotic good 
sense of the country. Gentlemen, there is no more doubt of the 
issue than there is of the justice of our cause. If any man is dis- 
mayed by the uproar, let him recall a story of the war. In the 
midst of a battle, a sudden, sharp shout rang out from the enemy’s 
line, and a young Union soldier, who was in his first fight, turned to 
his comrade, and asked what it was. “That,” cried his comrade, 
“that’s the rebel yell. Does it frighten you?” “Frighten me?” 
said the young soldier, as he pressed more eagerly forward,— 
“frighten me? It is the music to which I march.” Gentlemen, 
when the enemy’s yell is the music to which the soldier marches, 
he marches to victory. 


BOSS APPOINTMENTS. 


In the recent Brooklyn appointment, we again have a practical 
test showing what qualifications are considered necessary by the 
Boss to make an efficient public officer. 

Mr. W. R. Jackson, an educated and experienced architect, has 
for the last five years held the office of Superintendent of Repairs 
of Federal Buildings, and has performed his duties in a thoroughly 
competent manner. But this was not enough. The Boss saw Mr. 
Jackson was wanting in one essential qualification; namely, he did 
not work in the caucus. The powers that be removed him. 

Mr. Michael J. Dady has been appointed in his place. The fol- 
lowing is his record as given by the New York Tribune: “Mr. Dady 
is a contractor and mason, who devotes all his spare time and energy 
to Brooklyn ward politics. He has been a Democrat and a Repub- 
lican by turns, and has always adapted his principles to suit the 
demands of the occasion. He was at one time superintendent of 
sewers in Brooklyn, and, while holding that office, was temporarily 
embarrassed by having five indictments found against him for felony 
and conspiracy. He extricated himself, however, by turning State’s 
evidence, securing his own safety by convicting his companions in 
crime. He has recently returned to the allegiance of Mr. Worth, 
from whom he had separated politically while the Stalwart chances 
for office were poor, and has received his reward. He showed his 
appreciation of the service in which he had been appointed by driving 
at once to the navy-yard on Tuesday, and giving notice that a clean 
sweep in favor of the Stalwarts was soon to be made there.” 





And yet the Boss alleges this is the ang just and sae truly 
Republican method of appointment. 

Does he really think this leads officials to do their duties faithfully 
and economically? Or does he think it will cause them to be careful 
and keep on the right side of the Boss? 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL BREWSTER’S OPINION. 


Tne following is the text of Attorney-General Brewster’s opinion 
on the law regarding political assessments : — 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON, July 21, 1882. 


The Hon. Charles J. Folger, Secretary of the Treasury: 


Srr,— I have considered the question suggested by Mr. A. Thomas, 
chief of division in the office of the second comptroller, in his letter 
to you of the 6th inst., in compliance with your request indorsed 
thereon under date of the 8th inst. 

By Section 6 of the Act of August 15, 1876, chapter 287, “ All 
executive officers or employés of the United States, not appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent of the Senate, are pro- 
hibited from requesting, giving to, or receiving from any other officer 
or employé of the government any money or property or other thing 
of value for political purposes,” etc., and the inquiry.is whether a 
member of Congress is an officer of the government “within the 
meaning of this provision.” Unquestionably, the station of members 
of Congress (Senator or Representative) is a public office, taking 
these terms in a broad and general sense; and the incumbent thereof 
must be regarded as an officer of the government in the same sense. 
Thus, provision is made for administering an “ oath of office” to the 
members of both Houses of Congress (Sections 28 and 30 Revised 
Statutes). So the words, “Every person appointed or elected to 
any office of honor or profit, either in the civil, military, or naval 
service,” employed in Section 1756 Revised Statutes, which pre- 
scribes oath of office, include members of Congress. So in Section 
1786, which provides that “whenever any person holding office, 
except as a member of Congress,” etc., the station of member of 
Congress is distinctly recognized as an office. But it seems that a 
member of Congress is not an officer of the United States in the 
constitutional meaning of the term. In the case of Blount on an 
impeachment before the Senate, in 1799, the question arose whether 
a Senator was a civil officer of the United States within the purview 
of the Constitution, and the Senate decided that he was not. This 
question arose under the Fourth Section of the Second Article of the 
Constitution. “Other clauses of the Constitution,” observes Judge 
Story, in Section 735 of his work on the Constitution, “would seem 
to favor the same result, particularly the clause respecting appoint- 
ments of officers of the United States by the Executive, who is to 
commission all of the officers of the United States; and the Sixth 
Section of the First Article, which declares that ‘no person holding 
any office under the United States shall be a member of either House 
during his continuance in office’; and the First Section of the Second 
Article, which declares that no Senator or Representative or person 
holding an office of trust or profit under the United States shall be 
appointed an Elector.” To these clauses may be added that, in a 
section of the Fourteenth Article, which provides that “no person 
shall be a Senator, etc., who, having previously taken an oath as a 
member of Congress or as an officer of the United States,” etc. These 
clauses show a marked discrimination between members of Congress 
and officers, the latter term, in the sense in which it is there used, not 
including legislators. 

In the penal legislation of Congress, a like discrimination is made. 
See, for example, the Second, Third, and Sixth Sections of the Act of 
Feb. 26, 1853, chapter 81. That the words “ any officer of the United 
States” found in the Second Section of that Act do not include mem- 
bers of Congress is manifest from the enactment of the Third Section, 
in which they are specially designated. In the Sixth Section, the 
same words are used in a similar restricted sense. Compare also 
Sections 1781 and 1782 Revised Statutes, Sections 5450 and 5451 
Revised Statutes, and Sections 5500 and 5501 Revised Statutes. In 
legislation of this character, the word “ officer” appears to be uniformly 
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employed in a sense not more comprehensive than that in which it 
is employed in the Constitution as above; that is to say, not in that 
broad and general sense which would include members of the legisla- 


tive branch of the government. Section 6 of the Act of Aug. 15, 
1876, being legislation of the same character as that just referred 
to, it is fair to assume that the word “ officer” is there used in the 
narrower sense adverted to, and that it does not include a member 
of Congress. The provisions of that section are intended to regulate 
the conduct of inferior officers of the Executive Department, ete., 
with respect to these and other officers, etc., who are in the public 
service, as ordinarily understood. To place a construction thereon 
which would embrace among the latter those who are not officers 
in the common acceptation of the word, and thus enlarge the penal 
effect of those provisions, would not be warranted by any sound rule 
of interpretation. 

Upon these considerations, I am of opinion that a member of 
Congress is not an officer of the government within the meaning of 
that section. I am, sir, very respectfully, 

BENJAMIN Harris BrEwstTER, 
Attorney-General. 





Mr. WHEELER, who is one of the counsel of the League, and who 
has also been engaged in the case against Gen. Newton Martin Curtis, 
recently found guilty under the act relative to political assessments, 
and who has also been engaged in the matter of assessments by 
Hubbell’s Congressional Committee, made a statement at the meeting 
of the League at Newport on the 2d instant, regarding the question 
of the position of members of Congress as officers of the government, 
saying among other things that there was some misconception in 
regard to the Hubbell circular. Reference has been made to the 
Blount case. It is said that this was an authoritative decision by 
the Senate of the United States that a Senator was not an officer of 
the government. This is a mistake. Blount was a Senator from 
Tennessee, and was concerned in a treasonable project. He resigned 
his seat after articles of impeachment were presented against him. 
He pleaded that he had ceased to be a Senator, and was not a civil 
officer impeachable under the Constitution. The House took the 
ground that he was a civil officer and impeachable. In any case, 


Blount’s position was different from that of any representative under | 


the existing statute in reference to political assessments. The provi- 
sion of the Constitution which makes certain civil officers impeachable 


is contained in the article which in its scope is limited to executive 


officers, and it might fairly be argued that it had no application to 
legislative officers. On this question, Mr. Calhoun, in his last speech, 
said of the Senators: “ We are representatives of the States of this 
Union regarded as governments.” 
said in 1838: “I came into public life in the service of the United 
States. I propose to serve no other master.” The whole meat of 
discussion is contained in these two brief statements. Mr. Calhoun’s 
idea was that he was not an officer of the general government, but, 
as an ambassador from South Carolina, was bound therefore by 
instructions of his state, as an ambassador from the Court of St. 
James would be bound by instructions of the home government. 
But Webster took different views. The war settled this, as it did 
many other questions. It is too late to claim that members of Con- 
gress represent only a local constituency. 
authoritative decision on the question. The act of 1862 provided 
“every person elected or appointed to any office of honor or profit 
under the government of the United States, either in the civil, mili- 
tary, or naval departments of the public service, shall take what was 
known as the iron-clad oath.” The question came up whether a Sena- 
tor was elected to an office of profit and honor under the government, 
and the Senate determined by a vote of twenty-eight to eleven that 
he was. Mr. Sumner expressed his views upon this point in the 
following sentences: “Inquiry recurs, Is a Senator an officer in the 
civil department of the public service? Is he an officer? Is he in 
the civil department? To raise these questions seems absurd. But 
I have not raised them. This is done by others. You might as well 
raise the question, if a man is a creature and belongs to the human 


Webster, on the other hand, | 


In 1864, we have an} 


family. Is a Senator an officer? Here please consult the dictionary. | movement, and respectfully asking their co-operation. 





I turn to Webster: ‘ Office,— offices are civil, executive, legislative,’ 
etc. Thus, plainly, offices are legislative. Not content with the 
use of the dictionary, I call attention to the use of the word in other 
authoritative places. In the Bill of Rights of Massachusetts, ‘mem- 
bers of the Legislature are classed among officers,’” etc. And, after 
quoting many similar sentences, he shows that the blue book is com- 
piled under a resolution that requires a list of all officers and agents 
of the United States. Since 1816, members of both Houses of Con- 
gress are named in this list. After this vote of the Senate, an act is 
passed that no executive officer of the United States shall pay to any 
other officer any money for political purposes. The Senate, in adopt- 
ing that act, intended to include members of Congress as well as 
other officers: if not, why not in the second clause use the same lan- 
guage as inthe first? They carefully omitted the term “executive” in . 
the second clause, and thereby, by necessary implication, extended it 
to all officers, legislative as well as executive. We have the melan- 
choly spectacle of the Attorney-General of the United States taking 
up the cast-off clouts of the old State’s rights party. Although he 
has given an adverse opinion, we must bring this matter to a judicial 
determination. 








RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


At the annual meeting of the League held at Newport, on the 2d 
inst., the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : — 


Whereas the time has come for promoting the cause of civil 
service reform by means more direct than mere agitation ; and 

Whereas the general promises in party platforms have in most 
cases proved mere snares to catch the votes of the credulous,.subse- 
quently to be ridiculed by those who made them ; and 

Whereas it is necessary to bring their responsibility directly home 
to the representatives of the people in Congress in a practical way,— 

It is recommended that Civil Service Reform Associations cause 
the candidates for Congress of the different political parties within 
the circle of their influence at coming election to be interrogated as 
to their views and conceptions of duty with regard to practical leg- 
islation concerning civil service reform; and that the friends of the 
cause be urged to vote only for such candidates as give satisfactory 
guarantee of their sincerity in the support of definite measures of 
reform; and that, where the candidates of neither party give such 
guarantee, the friends of civil service reform, as they may deem it 
practicable, will present a candidate whose earnestness in that behalf 
can be depended upon. F 

Whereas the practice of raising party campaign funds by assess- 
| ment upon the officers and employés of the government is cruel in its 
nature and demoralizing in its effects, and has of late been carried 
|on with unprecedented shamelessness, in defiance of the spirit, and, 
in some cases, also of the letter of the law, 

It is recommended that whenever an officer or employé of the 
| government be found to have violated the law in that respect, the 
Civil Service Reform Association, within whose constituency the case 
| has occurred, take measures, the most efficient in its power, to pros- 
ecute the offender; and it is further recommended that the counsel 
of the National Civil Service Reform League take such steps as they 
think proper for testing the legality of the so-called Hubbell circular 
by bringing the matter to judicial determination. 

Whereas the assessment circular of the Republican Congressional 
Committee and the language of the Circuit Court of the United 
| States, in the case of General Curtis, recall the letter of Daniel Web- 
| ster accompanying an order of the President to the several heads of 
| executive departments, in which he most unequivocally condemns and 

forbids, as bringing the patronage of the general government into 
|conflict with the freedom of elections, partisan interference on the 





| part of officers of the government by illegitimate use of their official 
| power and influence as well as the payment of any contribution or 
assessment on salaries or official compensation for party or election 
purposes, the President of the National Civil Service Reform 
| League is requested to bring to the attention of the national Execu- 
| tive the letter and order of Mr. Webster, and respectfully ask him to 
issue a similar order for correction of such abuses, and to take such 
| other steps to that end as may be found constitutional and proper, 
| Resolved, That a committee of members of the National Civil 
Service Reform League be appointed by the chair for the purpose of 
|issuing an address to voters of the United States, setting forth the 
principles of civil service reform, and asking for the support of all 
citizens, without distinction of party, at the approaching elections, 
|and that the president of the League be the chairman of that 
committee. 
| Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to address the 
| clergy of all denominations, advising them of the aims of the reform 
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Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to address the 
- friends of education and those in authority over universities, colleges, 
academies, and public schools, in reference to the effect which civil 
service reform in the nation and States would have in making posi- 
tions the reward of good character, excellence in education, and 
general fitness. 





THE UNITED STATES AGAINST NEWTON M. CURTIS. 


THE opinion of the United States Circuit Court, southern district 
of New York, on the motion in arrest of judgment and for a new 
trial is as follows : — 

While we have not overlooked the several rulings upon the trial 
which are impugned by the defendant, our principal attention has 
been directed to the point most strenuously pressed upon, the argu- 
ment relating to the constitutionality of the Act of March 15, 1876, 
upon which the indictment proceeds. 

The act prohibits “all executive officers or employés of the United 
States, not appointed by the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate,” from “requesting, giving to, or receiving from any 
other officer or employé of the government, any money or property or 
other thing of value for political purposes.” 

We cannot profess to be ignorant that this law was enacted in 
order to interdict practices which had become a topic of extended 
animadversion. But although it may have been aimed at the sup_ 
pression of the practice which has prevailed among party organiza- 
tions, of soliciting contributions for party purposes from their office- 
holding members, or exacting them by a moral coercion, and although 
its provisions may be well calculated to effect this object, it does not 
follow that it can be sustained as a legitimate means to that end. 
No person can be indicted under it for any other act than the one 
precisely designated. Whatever may have been the attendant cir. 


cumstances, and however they may have qualified the moral com- 
plexion of the transaction, the person indicated can only be tried for 
doing the thing which the statute prohibits; and unless this of itself, 


isolated from all its concomitants, can be competently made a crime 
by Congress, the statute is nugatory. 

It is insisted for the defendant that it is not within the constitu_ 
tional power of Congress to make the giving or requesting or receiv. 
ing of a voluntary contribution for political purposes by a subordi_ 
nate government official a criminal offence. It is to be observed, 
however, that the prohibition applies only when there is concerted 
action between officials in this behalf. The question, then, is whether 
it is competent for Congress to prohibit co-operation between officials 
in the raising of funds for political purposes. 

Undoubtedly, it is lawful for Congress to prescribe all needful 
regulations for the discipline of government officials, and to declare 
what infractions of discipline shall be treated as criminal offences. 
The power to prohibit acts of officers or employés which are incom- 
patible with the proper discharge of their duties, or which impair the 
efficiency or tend to demoralize the public service, is essential to pro- 
mote the end and object of the government; and this power resides 
in the legislative department of the government. 

In executing this power, Congress must of necessity exercise its 
judgment and discretion in determining what acts are or are not of 
such a pernicious character and tendency. This legislative discretion 
embraces a large field, and its boundaries cannot be readily located. 
It is only when Congress has palpably transgressed the limits of its 
discretion that the judicial department will intervene. Such a case 
might arise, if Congress should attempt to prohibit an act of a nature 
pertaining so exclusively to the sphere of private conduct that it 
could not by any implication impinge upon official deportment or 
official discipline. We are not able to say that the acts prohibited by 
the present statute are of such a character. We cannot affirm that 
Congress transcended its discretion in prohibiting transactions between 
officials which, create the relation of donor and donee, and introduce 
party interests into the public service; nor that Congress erred in 
assuming that the influences springing from this relation and these in- 
terests should be discouraged, as liable to deflect the independence and 
impartiality which must rule official intercourse. Many instances 
may be found in the laws of Congress where this legislative discretion 


has been exercised. It suffices to refer to one contained in the act of 
February 1, 1870, which prohibits any officer or clerk,in the employ 
of the: government from making any gift or present to an official 
superior. It is not necessary to maintain that the co-operation of 
officials in raising funds for political objects is essentially demoraliz- 
ing to the public service or subversive of discipline. It is sufficient 
to justify the exercise of the legislative discretion, if the prohibited 
acts tend to introduce interests which disturb the just equipoise of 
official relations. If it is suggested that it is the right of every good 
citizen to aid in promoting such political objects as he deems to be 
wise and beneficial, and that Congress has no constitutional poweg,to 
abridge that right, the answer is that no citizen is required to hold a 
public office ; and, if he is unwilling to do so upon such conditions as 
are prescribed by that department of the government which creates 
the office, fixes its tenure and its incidents, it is his duty to resign. 

In reaching the conclusion that the statute is not obnoxious to the 
objections which have been suggested, we have given force to the 
presumption in favor of its constitutionality which it is the duty of 
the judiciary to apply to all legislative enactments. This presump- 
tion should prevail in all conflicts of interpretation and all doubtful 
implications of constitutional power, so as, if possible, to sustain the 
validity of legislative action. 

We have examined the minor points raised upon the argument 
and presented in the brief of counsel relating to the rulings upon the 
trial, but do not deem it necessary to discuss them. We think them 
to be without merit. 

The motion in arrest of judgment and for a new trial is denied. 


GOVERNOR LONG INTERROGATED. 


As THE name of Governor Long has been the most prominent 
among those mentioned as a possible opponent to Mr. Harris in the 
Second District of Massachusetts, the joint committee, consisting 
of three members of the Quincy Association and two from the 
Wollaston Association, appointed for the purpose of securing from 
any candidate, who might be put forward in that district in opposi- 
tion to Congressman Harris, explicit statements of his position upon 
civil service reform, has called upon the Executive for an expression 
of his views. 

The letter is a courteous and vigorous statement of the convic- 
tions of the associations which the committee represents and of its 
object in addressing the Governor : — 


... We are aware that, in an article published in the Civil Service 
Record, you have expressed your sympathy with reformers in desir- 
ing the overthrow of the system which treats public offices as party 
patronage. But the degree of interest felt in this question would 
seem to justify a request for a clear statement of your views regard- 
ing the best mode of attaining the end desired, in order that none of 
the voters of the district may be left in any doubt as to your position. 

We therefore respectfully ask for an expression of your opinions 
as to the method in which appointments to the subordinate positions 
in the civil service should be made, and as to what considerations 
should govern the tenure of office. We would also respectfully inquire 
whether you would favor such additional legislation as would protect 
government officers from the fear of removal for neglecting to comply 
with a demand for a contribution or assessment upon salaries, for 
political purposes, y forbidding any such demand upon them by 
whomsoever made. We are yours respectfully. ... 


Governor Long replied as follows : — 
HINGHAM, Aug. 1, 1882, 
F. A. CLAFFLIN, Esq., Secretary, ete. : 
Dear Sir,— My views upon the civil service, as well as my political 
position, have already long ago been published by me, remaining 
unchanged from the first; and, while I am happy to answer any 
communications such as you have presented to me, I have nothin 
to add and no modification to make in respect to either topic, and 
have now no desire to put myself further before the public in relation 
thereto. Indeed, I cannot state more emphatically than in my article 
in the Civil Service Record of December, 1881, my conviction of the 
necessity of legislation which shall separate the routine civil service 
from party politics, and which shall provide by law for some such 
competitive or other system as will throw the clerical and mechanical 
work of our great public departments open to general competition, 
giving it to those who are most meritorious and most competent to 
do it, with trial on probation, and promotion when deserved. Recom- 
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mendations to office are entirely proper, and indeed, under the 
present system, are the only means open to an honest applicant; but 
they afford no sufficient comparative test of fitness. The Pendleton 
or Eaton bill, which, as concerns methods of appointment in large 
departments, now seems to me the step to take, wisely refrains from 
providing for fixing of tenure. Tenure of office will practically rest 
on merit and competency, if the original entry into the service is 
founded on merit and competency. The reform is one which is not 
only in the line of the republican doctrine of equal rights, but it has 
become, through the immense increase of the business of the gov- 
ernment, just as necessary as that which is about to transfer from 
Congress to the courts the swarms of claims which accumulate against 
the United States, or the congressional election cases which, as all 
agf@e, should go to another tribunal. It is a reform also due not 
only to the general interest, but in the interest of the deserving 
employés who are now in the service, and who, if not protected by 
law, will “have to go” with the next change of party supremacy. 
In my judgment, its necessity is so plain that it has gone beyond 
argument, and only waits till inertia and prejudice shall give way 
to its enactment. 

As to political assessments, enforced on penalty of removal, upon 
official salaries, it is only expressing the common sentiment to say 
that they should be prohibited as vicious and unjust. An office-holder 
paying such a tax might well claim that it is in the nature of a con- 
sideration, and imposes a reciprocal obligation upon the government 
to secure him the office. ‘This leads not only logically, but practically, 
to making public office an object of bargain and sale; and that is 
something the traditional American will not endure, if he knows it. 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Joun D. Lona. 

Ir is evident that the plan of the “machine ” leaders for the com- 
ing campaign is to fire the hearts of voters for the regular Republican 
ticket once more by a recital of election frauds against the blacks. 
But is it not easy to see that, while thus trying to rally voters for 
their own advantage (that is, to enable them to keep the spoils), by an 
appeal to the true American love for a free and fair suffrage, they, by 
more subtle, but none the less unrepublican and subversive methods, 
are suppressing and defeating the wishes of the intelligent white 
voters of the North. The cast-iron “boss” is no less bad than a 
tissue ballot, and the bribery of voters by patronage is as disastrous as 
the miscounting of votes. Who can say that the Southern blacks are 
worse bulldozed than our office-holders ? 


Tuer Congress of the United States is the stronghold of the 
“spoils” system. Civil service reformers should concentrate their 
forces upon this well-intrenched fortress, and enter upon a patient, 
vigorous, and unremitting siege. The spoilsmen in possession may 
be counted upon to make a brave and bitter resistance; but reformers 
are bent upon victory, and are sure in the end to either starve out the 
enemy by cutting off their supply of patronage, or to drive them out 
by a well-sustained bombardment of reform ballots. 


Tue questioning of candidates for Congress with regard to their 
views and conceptions of duty, in the matter of practical legislation 
for civil service reform, is of particular importance at the present 
time. A committee of the National League, of which Mr. Jay is 
chairman, has considered the subject, and in a report to the League 
has given forms for letters of inquiry, which are so framed as not to 
admit of evasive replies. Copies of this report may be had on appli- 
cation to Wm. Potts, Secretary, 4 Pine Street, New York. 


Tuer House Committee on Civil Service Reform appointed by 
“ Boss ” Cameron’s speaker, Keifer, includes among its number Mr. 
Hubbell, the political assessor, and Mr. Horr, who said recently in 
Congress, “If Jonah had been a civil service reformer, my sympathy 
would have been with the whale.” It is said that this committee has 
not held a session for the consideration of the subject committed to 
them. 


PouiricaL assessments are levied by a Congressional Committee. 
Congress is responsible for that committee, and the people are respon- 
sible for Congress. If our system of government were what its 
framers intended it to be, this almost universally condemned evil 
would not go long unremedied. That it is not remedied is due to the 
“spoils system,” which has placed a non-conducting “ machine ”’ be- 








tween the people and their Congress. If we, the people, disapprove 
the maintenance of a party in power by election funds wrung from 
clerks, nurses, and boys under fear of dismissal, let us elect Con- 
gressmen pledged to the abolition of the abuse. In interrogating 
candidates, let this matter of assessments be not forgotten. 


Tue President in cabinet meeting has expressed his wish that no 
officer or employé of the government feel compelled to contribute 
to the Congressional campaign fund. It is a pity that this assurance 
did not come before the clerks had already been bled. Then, it would 
have had a better significance. 





A Lone and interesting letter has been written to the Boston 
Herald by Rev. Henry Lambert in reply to Richard Grant White’s 
article in the North American Review concerning oftice-seeking as a 
business. 


Tue Messrs. Weaver & Sons, proprietors of the Ocean House, 
Newport, R.I., kindly gave the use of their parlors to the League 
for its annual meeting on the 2d inst. 


Tue League has published a “Report on the Expediency of 
asking Candidates for Public Office their Views of Civil Service 





Reform.” 


J. A. Harris, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Philadelphia Association, has written an emphatic letter to the editor 
of the Evening Telegraph, concerning voluntary contributions. 


Jay Husse.t, M.C., says the charge that he has been spending 
“the money contributed by the clerks and scrub-women to secure the 
renomination of Keifer and others for Congress” is false. 


At the annual meeting of the League, held at Newport, R.I., on 
the 2d inst., the following officers were elected : — 

President, George William Curtis. 

Executive Committee, George William Curtis, John Jay, Carl Schurz, 
Everett P. Wheeler, Silas W. Burt, A. R. Macdonough, and Dorman B. 
Eaton of New York, Frederick Cromwell and William Cary Sanger 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., Sherman 8. Rogers of Buffalo, Moorfield Storey 
of Boston, Morrill Wyman, Jr., of Cambridge, William W. Mont- 
gomery of Philadelphia, Henry Hitchcock of St. Louis, J. Hall Pleas- 
ants of Baltimore. 

Treasurer, John C. Eno of New York. 

Secretary, William Potts of New York. 

On the evening of the Ist inst., about sixty persons assembled 
at Unity Hall, Bangor, Me., for the purpose of organizing a Civil 





Service Reform Association. C. F. Woodard called the meeting to 
order, and A. D. Manson was made chairman. ‘The following officers 
were elected : — 

President, F. A. Wilson. 

Vice-Presidents, A. G. Wakefield, F. M. Laughton, T. J. Stewart, 
A. D. Manson. 

Executive Committee, T. J. Stewart, John Varney, M. P. Hubbard, 
W.S. Whitman, Thomas White, Jacob Stern, Philo A. Strickland. 

Secretary and Treasurer, F. H. Clerque. 


Tue following are the officers of the Orange, N.J., Association : — 
President, Aaron Carter, Jr. 
Vice-Presidents, J.S. Cox, J. A. Minot, H. A. Page, W. A. Brewer, Jr. 
Executive Committee, Ed. E. Quimby, W. H. Dyckman, Henry M. 
Oddie, Wm. H. Riley. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Calvin Tomkins. 


i. COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
Wy. The Bicycle has proved itself to be a permanent, practical 


PSSW4_sércoad vehicle, and the number in daily use is rapidly increas- 
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Ay Re k ing. Professional and business men, seekers after health or 
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Uf IAS pleasure, all join in bearing witness to its merits. Send 3c. 
“stamp for catalogue, with price-list and full information. 
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